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I. 



THE PERMANENT MESSAGE OF 
MESSIANISM 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS IN THE FAITH 
IN A MESSIAH 



SHAILER MATHEWS 



Most treatments of Messianism are 
encyclopedic rather than historical. The 
earlier method was similar to that 
adopted by Paul and the church Fathers. 
The Old Testament was studied, and 
everything which by exegetical ingenuity 
would seem to forecast an item in the 
life of Jesus was regarded as messianic 
prophecy. In consequence the Old 
Testament was regarded as a mass of 
prophetic material of varying explicit- 
ness. Even a superficial examination 
of the early Christian literature will 
disclose how eagerly these foreshadow- 
ings of the Christ were sought for apolo- 
getic purposes. But such a method of 
study, whether in early or in modern 
times, does not really account for the 
messianic conception itself. Belief in 
messiahship was a presupposition of such 
interpretation. But where did that pre- 
supposition arise ? The Old Testament 
contains no picture of the Messiah com- 
parable in distinctness with that of 
the Psalms of Solomon, for instance. 
Such unhistorical use of the Old Testa- 
ment by modern as truly as by early 
Christian writers really leaves unan- 
swered the question as to the funda- 
mental worth of Messianism itself. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who are concerned in the genetic study 
of the ideas involved in messianic hope. 
Having found in Judaism in the time 



of Christ this belief in the coming de- 
liverer with his glorious Kingdom, they 
proceed to answer the question as to how 
such a view developed. Thereupon the 
past, even to the remotest reach of litera- 
ture, is searched in the hope of finding 
something that will account for the 
appearance of the messianic dream. 

Such scholars, while in method mark- 
ing an advance upon the older dogmatic 
and apologetic group, are not particu- 
larly keen to examine Messianism except 
in the spirit of the archaeologist. They 
find the hope, and they find its origin, 
but what it really meant, or how it 
actually functioned in Jewish religious 
life, does not concern them. The group 
of expectations which went to make up 
the messianic program are not treated 
by them as containing anything of per- 
manent value. 

To the thoroughgoing student of 
Christianity, however, the process of 
valuation is of the utmost importance. 
Take the facts as they appear on the 
surface. Here is the Christian religion 
with hundreds of millions of adherents. 
It has expanded and spread across 
civilization for approximately the last 
two thousand years. In all its various 
creeds and theologies it preserves the 
messianic hope of the New Testament. 
Jesus is the Christ, who has gone 
to heaven temporarily, but who will 
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return to judge the world and establish 
the messianic Kingdom. The propor- 
tion of professing Christians who do not 
use the messianic formula as a religious 
exercise is practically negligible. This 
is all but inevitable when one recalls 
that the New Testament itself is essen- 
tially a messianic book. It tells of a 
Messiah, his sufferings, ascension, resur- 
rection, present state in glory, and his 
future return to summon the living and 
dead to judgment at which eternal 
status will be fixed. It is impossible to 
believe that this widespread confession 
of messianic expectation and faith is 
without significance or service. 

Yet at the same time a man who is 
in touch with the modern methods of 
thought, and who finds his religion being 
shaped by a knowledge of the universe 
which makes this messianic view almost 
fantastic, finds literal Messianism out- 
side his religious thinking. Is there not 
some method by which these two all 
but contradictory attitudes of mind may 
be brought together ? Or has the mes- 
sianic hope no permanent message for 
our modern world, and must the theol- 
ogy of the future, and in fact the Chris- 
tian religion of the future, be content 
to use a de-messianized Bible? This 
is what has happened to Mosaism. Will 
it happen to Messianism ? 

This question cannot be answered by 
a process sometimes called allegorizing, 
in which we read into the expressions 
of the past a content which is suggested 
by the thoughts of the present. In 
these extreme forms this method is 
genuinely allegorical, as in the case of 
Origen. In its less consistent moods it 
represents a very interesting psycho- 
logical process by which a passage sug- 



gests something which a person believes 
to be true and is consequently regarded 
as having been involved in the meaning 
of the Scriptures. That the allegorical 
method has a certain efficiency in bridg- 
ing the chasm between ancient Scrip- 
ture and the modern world must be 
admitted, but it really is a homiletic 
rather than a historical procedure. It 
helps men to hold to the authority of 
the Bible, and at the same time to 
believe what they think to be true. 
Sometimes such allegorizing approaches 
insincerity. 

The method which I suggest may pos- 
sibly appear a form of allegorism, but 
it is certainly not so intended, and I 
think will not be so understood by any 
historical student. It may be called 
functional evaluation. It amounts to 
this. First of all we shape up the exact 
content of the messianic idea in the light 
of its historical development. We then 
see just what function it performed in 
the religious mind of its day; that is to 
say, what needs it actually met. We 
then raise the question whether the needs 
which Messianism satisfied are legitimate 
and permanent, and whether there are 
elements in the messianic hope properly 
interpreted which can well satisfy the 
same needs as they re-emerge at the 
present time. 

I 

What then were the needs which 
gave rise to Messianism, and which 
messianic teaching undertook to satisfy ? 

We do not need to pause long upon 
this subject. Fundamentally the need 
was that of divine deliverance of the 
Jewish nation. The Jewish people found 
themselves subjugated, and they looked 
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forward to the time when they would be 
subjugators. Their repeated failures in 
attempting this deliverance, their per- 
ception of the tremendous power of their 
conquerors, forced them back to God. 
Only Jehovah could save. True, he 
might save through human agencies — 
some great leader empowered by his 
Spirit, or a body of men so empowered. 
But, at any rate, he would be the de- 
liverer, and the deliverance would be 
due to power outside that of ordinary 
politics. 

Deliverance was national, but it be- 
came increasingly transcendentalized. 
Here we strike the rock of offense to 
moderns — the Apocalypse. But it is 
unjust to identify messianic hope with 
apocalyptic literature. Such literature 
was only one form of expressing this con- 
fidence in the coming of divine salvation. 
The failure to observe the distinction 
between the messianic hope itself and 
the various ways in which it was set forth 
evidences a literary rather than a his- 
torical attitude of mind and method of 
study. As a matter of fact, the mes- 
sianic hope took several forms, the polit- 
ically revolutionary at one extreme and 
the apocalyptic at the other extreme. 
In between would be the type of thought 
which is represented in the Psalms of 
Solomon, the Sibylline oracles, and many 
of the sayings of the rabbis. 

As a result of the constant procrasti- 
nation of the divine deliverance, a certain 
group of Jews developed the eschatologi- 
cal program of the Apocalypses. Time 
was divided into two ages — the present 
and the future. This in itself, however, 
was not universally held, and there never 
was a strictly authoritative messianic 
literature. The eschatology of the 



group of apocalyptic writers who suc- 
ceeded one another for a couple of cen- 
turies or more shared in the bizarre 
qualities of the apocalyptic pictures, but 
it nevertheless represented the elemental 
messianic expectation. If God was to 
deliver his people and establish them as 
a triumphant nation ruling over the 
Gentiles, all Jews would share in 
the glory, and they must be raised from 
the dead and given new bodies. Further- 
more, the final impact of the messianic 
deliverance upon the oppressors of 
Judaism was a realization of the proph- 
ecies of the Day of Jehovah. In fact, it 
might almost be said that the messianic 
hope was implicit in this Day of Jehovah 
when the world assize was to be held, 
and the opponents of the divine Savior 
and his Kingdom were not only to be 
judged but utterly defeated and sent 
to hell. 

In a word, the Apocalypse stands 
related to Messianism much as the 
Divine Comedy stood toward the church 
and state of its day. Just as it would 
not be fair to hold that all Italy shared 
in Dante's pictures of retribution, so 
would it be quite as unfair to say that 
Italians did not believe in the triumph 
of some governmental or ecclesiastical 
power. That the apocalyptic Messian- 
ism lived on in Christianity was due to 
the fact that it best pictured the deliver- 
ance wrought by God as something 
superhuman and non-political, as well 
as to its preservation in the New 
Testament. 

In this general scheme of deliverance 
of his people by Jehovah the figure of the 
Messiah is subsidiary. Indeed, in some 
of the apocalyptic literature the Messiah 
is not mentioned. The central thought 
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is of the deliverance of his people by 
Jehovah through the expression of his 
own Spirit in human history. That 
there should be some particular person 
to give expression to the Divine Spirit 
was a natural and all but inevitable corol- 
lary. So the conception of the Messiah 
gradually shaped itself, that is to say, as 
the one whom God empowered with his 
own resident Spirit to save his people from 
their enemies, and to establish his King- 
dom. This seems to me to be the con- 
stant formula for messiahship wherever 
it is met in the literature of Judaism, 
whether it be apocalyptical or other- 
wise. It presents the Anointed as fun- 
damentally the Savior, who is a more 
than human leader because God's Spirit 
operates through him; who is more than 
a prophet because he organizes a King- 
dom rather than delivers a message; and 
who is a judge because he is more than 
merely a representative of Jehovah. 

As students of the messianic hope 
know, many historical figures have for a 
time been believed to be worthy of this 
definition. In them people felt that 
Jehovah was actually operating, and 
therefore they were followed as divine 
deliverers. The fact that they failed 
does not affect the definition, for it 
simply means that they did not turn 
out to be what the people had considered 
them to be. They were therefore false 
Christs. 

But a supernatural element, or, more 
accurately, a divine element, is always 
present in these messianic ideals, as 
well as in the messianic expectation as 
a whole. The reason why the definition 
was attached to this or that person was 
because he was regarded as performing 
superhuman deeds, or was expected to 



perform superhuman deeds in the way of 
deliverance. 

At this point the messianic hope is 
seen to possess more than political bear- 
ing, and the Messiah to be more than a 
human and national figure. In the 
Jewish mind subjection to idolaters, as 
well as the miseries that came upon the 
nation, evidenced a demoniac kingdom 
fighting God's Kingdom. The strug- 
gle had not reached its crisis, for that 
would come only when the Messiah 
actually appeared and gathered his 
forces and conquered both men and 
devils. This demoniac kingdom had its 
regent in the form of the anti-Christ, 
who was in every way the opposite of 
the Christ. Gathering up into itself 
the accumulated thought of the struggle, 
both cosmic and moral, in which men are 
involved, the anti-Christ expectation was 
easily attached to men who had great 
powers of doing harm. The defeat of 
Satan and his representative was to mark 
the transition from the present to the 
coming age. 

In fine, at the time of Jesus Messian- 
ism was an expression of a fundamental 
religious belief that (a) God would ex- 
press himself in some individual whom 
he empowered (b) to save his people by 
conquering these human and super- 
human foes — these enemies headed by 
the anti-Christ and Satan — and estab- 
lishing a Kingdom the members of 
which would continue eternally in peace 
and joy. 

II 

If one analyzes this description of the 
messianic social mind, it becomes reason- 
ably clear that what the Jews had in 
mind was real misery on the one side 
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and real salvation on the other. But 
the task of passing from the one state 
to the other was altogether too great 
for the Jewish nation, not only because 
of the political superiority of the idol- 
aters, but because of the superhuman 
power of the Prince of Evil who was in 
control of the world. Thus this sense 
of need led them to look all the more 
intensely for divine deliverance. When 
they read the Old Testament they found 
there promises of national deliverance 
which easily lent themselves to the por- 
trayal of the character and work of the 
deliverer. It was not a theophany which 
was expected, but One who was a savior 
because of divine unction or empower- 
ment. This transformation of some 
individual, however, by which he was 
given superhuman power, was not to be 
impersonal, but was due to the actual 
appearance of the Spirit of Jehovah in 
human life. 

This general conception was trans- 
ferred to Jesus, who had appeared in the 
messianic succession. The reasons for 
this are apparent on the pages of the 
New Testament. In fact, the problem 
of the development of the messianic 
belief in Jesus does not seem to me to be 
anywhere nearly as complicated as some 
insist. If one looks at the matter his- 
torically, here are the facts: Jesus ap- 
pears announcing that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand, and telling people to 
prepare for it. He then proceeds to heal 
demoniacs, and is regarded as having 
power to which the Prince of Evil has to 
submit. He follows up this conquest of 
the demoniac powers by healing the sick 
and further undoing the work of Satan. 
For the purpose of understanding the 
situation there is no need of stopping to 



argue whether devils actually were cast 
out or neurotics cured. The fact is that 
the people regarded Jesus, and Jesus 
presented himself, as the Stronger Man 
able to bind the Strong Man. Further, 
he endeavored to make people prepare 
for the divine Kingdom's coming. To 
be so prepared, he thought, was to have 
eternal life, i.e., to be saved in the future 
age. And the only complete prepara- 
tion was discipleship and likeness to 
himself, the Son of Man, i.e., the type 
of the Kingdom. 

His certainty as to the immediacy of 
the Kingdom, the guarantee of his own 
Kingdom-likeness by his superhuman 
power both as teacher and as healer, led 
men to conjecture that he was the Christ, 
just as they had conjectured that others 
were the Christ. His resurrection con- 
firmed this belief , and enabled those who 
held it to insist that he was in authority 
on high. The evidence of this authority 
was the work of the Holy Spirit, who 
gave to those who accepted Jesus as 
Christ new powers fitting them in their 
turn, not only to cast out demons, but 
to do other extraordinary things as well 
as to gain moral power. 

Furthermore, as expounded by Paul, 
Jesus — the Lord who was the Spirit — so 
transformed human individuals that 
they were given power to resist the 
assault of sin through the "flesh," and 
to rise triumphant over death in the 
resurrection of the body. 

These facts can be checked up by a 
number of others, which are given unity 
by such an understanding of the situa- 
tion. Jesus regards himself as Messiah, 
i.e., anointed by the Spirit of God, be- 
cause he has the power to do these things. 
That, despite his use of current messianic 
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concepts and vocabularies, he did not 
move over into the extravagances of 
the apocalyptic literature is an evidence 
of his marvelous sanity; but that the 
disciples should attribute to him and to 
his future the substance of the eschato- 
logical beliefs of the Apocalypses was 
practically unavoidable. They did not 
see in him a second person of a consub- 
stantial Trinity, but they did see in 
him one whom God had empowered by 
his own resident Spirit to be the founder 
of his Kingdom and to save his people 
into this Kingdom. He had power to 
save from Satan, sin, and death. That he 
actually did have such power was evi- 
denced in their own experience. They 
could not therefore think of him as 
merely a teacher or a national prophet. 
They could think of him only as the 
expression of the saving Spirit of God 
in an individual. For they had been 
saved. 

Ill 

This leads at once to an appreciation 
of the new and Christian interpretation 
of the salvation Jesus Christ was to 
accomplish. The need of clearing such 
a hope of deliverance from the ethnic 
national view of Judaism was ever in 
Jesus' mind, for to him salvation was 
clearly individual. Nationalism is not in 
his teaching. Neither is ethnic privilege. 
To be saved was an individual experi- 
ence; it was to have the Spirit of the 
Savior. To be members of the Kingdom 
was to have the Spirit of the Kingdom. 
Those were the sons of God who ex- 
hibited the love of the Heavenly Father 
for mankind. To love, to serve, to 
suffer if need be for the sake of others — 
this was to have eternal life, to share in 



salvation. Not Satan, sin, nor death 
could master the children of God. The 
Kingdom of God was no glorious Jewish 
nation, but a company of those who had 
the Spirit of God. That this Spirit had 
the power to give men salvation was 
exhibited by Jesus. He was the type of 
the Kingdom. His disciples were to be 
like their Lord. 

But such a denationalized concep- 
tion of the messianic Kingdom and of 
the work of the Christ himself was only 
with difficulty appreciated. The strug- 
gle between Paul and the Jerusalem 
church was evidently something more 
than a theological debate. It concerned 
the very essence of the messianic salva- 
tion and of the work of the Christ. If 
the messianic salvation, as the Jeru- 
salem church insisted, was participation 
in a transcendentally delivered Jewish 
people, then Christianity would become 
a phase of Judaism. If, on the other 
hand, it was an individual experience 
of the saving power of God mediated 
through Jesus as the one who wrought 
that salvation by transforming men's 
thought of, and attitude toward, God, 
the messianic hope was really a new 
religion. Paul never seems to have 
urged his followers to this logically in- 
evitable conclusion, for he never speaks 
against Judaism as a thing which Jewish 
Christians should abandon. But he does 
conceive of the work of Christ and of the 
salvation which he wrought as a trans- 
formation of the person who gained the 
salvation. That is to say, what had 
happened to Jesus would happen to his 
disciples. They had the Spirit, they 
would be raised from the dead, they 
could walk by the Spirit and by the Spirit 
do mighty works. The Kingdom of 
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God, in Paul's mind, was, it is true, 
something objective which would come, 
and the future of Jesus, according to his 
expectation, was to be described in the 
messianic formulas. But he saw clearly 
what Jesus had tried to get people to see, 
namely, that the divine salvation which 
Jesus set forth, both in his own life and 
in his words, was due to the proper rela- 
tions of the individual with the Spirit, 
or God. He was a new man in Christ 
Jesus because he had the first instalment 
of the inheritance, the Spirit of God. 

From this point of view, therefore, 
the lasting significance of Messianism as 
lived by Jesus and interpreted by Paul 
is clear. In Jesus the Spirit of God was 
working to bring about the deliverance 
and salvation of mankind. His vocab- 
ulary and the concepts in which this 
was expressed were those in which 
the soteriological concept was current, 
namely, Messianism. In the mind of 
Paul at least, these Judaistic elements 
doubtless were essential, nor is there any 
evidence that he ever regarded them 
merely as a form in which belief ex- 
pressed itself. This was perhaps also 
true of Jesus. But it is significant that 
whatever Jewish elements persist in the 
messianic hope of the New Testament, 
and of later Christianity itself, lie out- 
side of, and are derived from, experience 
of a present salvation. They are the 
substance of things hoped for rather than 
actual experience. Yet salvation in the 
sense of a man's being a new creature 
possessed of eternal life is an experience 
referable to the working of Christ in the 
human heart. Thus the essential ele- 
ment of the messianic hope is preserved, 
namely, salvation through the actual 
contact of man with God, who, as it were, 



projects himself into human life. This 
contact is mediated to us by Jesus, the 
one who was especially empowered by 
the Spirit of God to bring about this sav- 
ing experience on the part of Christians. 
The fact that he, rather than anyone 
else, could do it, was due to his power as 
Savior. 

The details of salvation, as something 
other than that spiritual change already 
experienced and relating to the future, 
can very well be regarded as archaeologi- 
cally messianic. They lie in the field 
of expectation and theory, not of expe- 
rience. The Kingdom of God in the 
Jewish and early Christian sense of the 
term will never appear, but the power of 
Jesus as Savior, i.e., a mediator of the 
Spirit of God as a regenerating personal 
force affecting those who wish to serve 
God and be freed from evil and the con- 
trol of death, will abide. We do not 
have to accept the Jewish Apocalpyses 
in order to accept the Savior described 
in the terms of Apocalypses. Much less 
are we forced to accept the view that the 
salvation already experienced and inter- 
preted by those under the influence of 
the Jewish social mind argues the future 
fulfilment of the messianic program of 
apocalyptic hopes. 

From this conception of the functional 
value of the messianic hope we can pro- 
ceed to theological construction. Thus 
the doctrine of God is to be funda- 
mentally soteriological. God is not only 
a creator. He is a re-creator. Human- 
ity can now look to him, not as to an 
impersonal force, but as to One who 
expresses himself through human life, 
and particularly through the life of 
Jesus in a work of love consisting in the 
undoing of the work of sin and natural 
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ills. Our Christology arises when one 
studies the human experience of salva- 
tion which follows the moral acceptance 
of Jesus as the Savior. Jesus is there 
central. If one asks the question 
whether there is revealed in him the 
Spirit of God unto salvation, the answer 
is overwhelmingly affirmative. He has 
the power, as no one else has the power, 
of satisfying the soul's need of a personal, 
saving God. Subject to historical con- 
ditions, i.e., strictly human, he yet func- 
tions in human experience as a God, 
engaged in saving people. That is to 
say, the messianic definition actually is 
realized in him. God does save through 
him. 

The conception of salvation is also set 
in terms of the permanent value of 
messiahship. We cannot look forward 
into the future without feeling that by 
the power of God the evil is to be re- 
placed with good. That there will be 
struggle, not between armies of angels 
and armies of devils, but between social 
and individual forces cannot be doubted, 
but that victory is assured is of the very 



essence of faith. God though a Father 
is still God. Eschatology with its pic- 
tures is thus seen to be a Jewish philos- 
ophy of history, sound at its core, but 
crude because of a civilization and a 
mood of mind. Without this faith in 
the ultimate outcome of God's working 
in human experience, without this assur- 
ance that for the Christian, i.e., the 
"saved" person, death is an advance 
rather than an ending, without this un- 
faltering conviction that the crucified 
Jesus rather than the successors of the 
crucifying centurion is to be the real 
saving power in human life, Christianity 
would be hardly more than a matter of 
ethics. 

To put the whole matter then very 
briefly, the permanent values of Christian 
belief in Jesus as the Messiah are: the 
belief that God has entered the world 
personally as a Savior, that Jesus is the 
one in and through whom God has re- 
vealed the way of salvation. 

The permanent elements in primitive 
eschatology as a whole must be left for 
later discussion. 



